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MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS 




ONSIDERABLE interest 
has been manifested in 
the collection of portraits 
of distinguished Ameri- 
cans painted by Shar- 
pies, that have been ex- 
hibited in New York and 
Boston during this month 
and last. The collection 
comprises fifteen por- 
traits : Mary, the mother 
of Washington, and Mary 
Phillipse, Washington's 
early love, both by Micl- 
dleton, and Washington 
in profile, Washington 
full-face, Martha Washington, Dr. Priestley, Chief 
Justice Marshal, the wife of General Hamilton, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Patrick Henry's daughter, 
Miss Field, Miss Jay, Robert Fulton, Mrs. Fulton 
and Miss Angelica Peale, daughter of Rembrandt 
Peale, the artist, by Sharpies. The history of these 
portraits is curious and interesting. James Shar- 
pies was an English artist who came to the United 
States about 1794 on a commission to paint a por- 
trait of Washington for Mr. Robert Carey, a mer- 
chant in London, who was Washington's intimate 
friend and confidential agent. Sharpies remained 
in this country for a number of years engaged in 
painting portraits, and died in -New York about 
181 1. His widow returned to England, where her 
husband's paintings were subsequently scattered, 
but have now been brought together by Major 
James Walter for exhibition in the United States. 
The three Washington portraits by Sharpies have 
always been in 'possession of the Carey family, but, 
on account of certain will stipulations, were never 
publicly exhibited until they were first brought to 
this country, in 1882. From an historical point of 
view these are important works, and as specimens 
of very good art in portraiture they are entitled 
to more than ordinary consideration. Sharpies 
was an artist of considerable talent, although he 
is not now particularly remembered, His work 
shows him to have been a good draughtsman, a fair 



colorist and able to secure remarkably effective like- 
nesses of his sitters. The full-face head of Wash- 
ington seems to us the most satisfactory portrait of 
the father of his country in existence, and we say 
this with the full thought of the Stewarts before us. 
It is not idealized, is lacking in grace and sweetness 
of color, and does not show much delicacy of treat- 
ment. On the other hand, it is vividly realistic and 
full of life, and reproduces for us the dignity and 
the firmness of character of the man, in a very strik- 
ing and effective manner. The other portraits of 
the collection appeal to us less strongly, although 
they are possessed of no little merit, and they cer- 
tainly are very fascinating memorials of some of the 
courtly American beauties of the last century. It 
is said that they are not wholly the work of Shar- 
pies, having been merely laid in by him and after- 
wards finished by Maclise, in London. 

The port raits by Middleton are not distin- 
guished in excellence from those by Sharpies. 
They are frank, sincere and straightforward pieces 
of painting, without either marked brilliancy or 
originality of treatment. Little is known of Middle- 
ton. He was a pupil of Gainsborough and was an 
officer in the British army, under Braddock. The 
portrait of Mary Washington was long in the pos- 
session of her son, and was sent to London to be 
repaired, shortly before his death. None of the 
descendants of Washington appear to have inter- 
ested themselves to secure its return. It is the 
only authentic portrait of Mary Washington known 
to be in existence. It would seem as though this 
and the three Sharpies Washingtons should become 
the property of the government or of some public 
museum or library in this country. They have suffi- 
cient merit as works of art to entitle them to con- 
sideration, while from their historical character they 
are simply priceless in value. 



A NEW MURAL HANGING. 



A new material for mural decoration has come 
into the market and promises to make quite a sen- 
sation. It is composed of sponge, paper pulp and 
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rags and is light in body and easily applied. Mr. 
J. H. Beale, the owner of the patent, exhibits a 
number of specimens of the material, which show 
its possibilities. Its advantage over any known 
composition is in its extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion and in its pliability. The tiny bits of sponge, 
component parts of the substance, mingle their 
che erful brown tones with the grays and give quite 
an airy effect. The texture of the material is some- 
thing wonderful, its granulated surface being soft 
and very even. Any color can be produced by 
either dyeing the pulp before making up, or by 
staining it when it is hung. The surface can be 
embossed, and with comparatively slight pressure ; 
the substance being about an eighth of an inch 
thick allows opportunity for a considerable relief. 
For picture galleries, large or small surfaces, it 
can be used with great advantage in its natural con- 
dition, and any object, from a bronze to the gilt 
frame, or picture with strong or subdued colors, will 
show for what it is worth against this material. Its 
durability is unquestionable, and Mr. Louis Tiffany, 
Mr. H. J. Allen and Mr. Herbert Streeter, as well 
as other art men, have declared it to be in all points 
the best material for its intended use that can be 
found. 

THE THOMAS ROBINSON COLLECTION. 

This remarkable historical collection of French 
paintings, to be exhibited at Moore's galleries, on 
Fifth avenue, New York, opening November ioth, 
must attract considerable attention. Mr. Robinson 
has been at least seven years gathering these paint- 
ings and drawings, and it is probable that few men 
living are better acquainted with the history of art 
in France than he. For upward of thirty years he 
has studied the modern French masters, and early 
in the sixties was a pupil of Courbet. The present 
collection, historically speaking, commences with 
David, who, although a stern Republican, could 
not withstand the great power and fascination of 
Napoleon, and whose great painting of Napoleon's 
coronation at Versailles is one of the earliest real- 
istic pictures of modern French art. David is rep- 
resented by a remarkably characteristic picture of 
Marshall Ney. A portrait of Massena, another hero 
of Napoleon's campaigns, by Baron Gros, is in this 
collection. Gros may be termed the connecting link 
between David, Gericault and Delacroix. Of Geri- 
cault's works there are five excellent examples, 
consisting of stable scenes, a nude torso and a 
dragoon, the latter painted for his large picture in 
the Louvre. All show his extraordinary power as 
a draughtsman and an artist. There are also sev- 
eral works of Delacroix. The head of an Arab cav- 
alry-man, a member of the regiment styled Spaihs, 
enlisted in the French service, is particularly strik- 
ing. Marilhat, that remarkably true and delicate 
painter, whose work is rarely seen on this side of 
the water, is represented by several French and 
Algerian subjects. It is said that the Duke Dau- 
malle used to'buy nearly all of Marilhat's pictures 
for his great collection at Chantilly. A wonderful 
work by Rosa Bonheur, a bull, painted in her 
strongest style, of the period prior to the production 
of her master-piece, "The Horse Fair," is in this 



collection. "The Turkish Yard," painted by De- 
camp, originally exhibited in 1831, is a marvel- of 
finish ; so also are several other powerful things by 
this master, as seen in this exhibit. Here one can 
see Corot at the time he left his master, Bertim; 
these works are full of minute detail. Then comes 
his broader or second style, and then his last and 
greatest, when he created a new school and revolu- 
tionized modern landscape painting. The collection 
is full of the rich tones of Daubigny and of his 
various moods. There are examples by Henri 
Regnault, and by Gerome in his earliest and best 
manner, also a most superb "Lion" by Horace 
Vernet. There is a beautiful Millet and a great 
many fine examples of Troyon, in cattle and lands- 
cape subjects; in fact, almost every artist of the 
great modern French school of painting, now past, 
is represented. There is no doubt but this will be 
the principal exhibition and sale of the season in 

New York. 

♦ 

OUB FRONTISPIECE. 



We present pur readers for a frontispiece, this 
month, an exquisite steel engraving, which, we 
think it will be generally agreed, is one of the 
finest examples of work in its kind that has been 
recently published. The plate is from the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. John A. Lowell & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and is a striking instance of the perfection of 
engraving art in subject, in delicacy of line and in 
breadth of treatment. A casual glance at the work 
gives the impression that it is an india-ink wash 
study, and that the camel's-hair brush alone has 
been used in its making. It is more than this, 
however. It is the product of skilful mechanical 
methods, aided by scientific knowledge in the ap- 
plication of acids and by genuine artistic taste and 
skill in printing, a combination not often apparent 
in the work of the day, and that has attained to its 
present admirable results only after much original 
investigation and serious, intelligent study by Mr . 
Lowell. Such work as this can stand beside any 
reproductive process, and may justly lay claim to 
rank with the etcher's plate or the wood engraver's 

block. 

♦ 

THE LIBEBTY STATUE. 



The Bartholdi statue of "Liberty Enlightening 
the World, " or, more properly speaking, " Liberty 
Lighting the World," for that would be the correct 
translation of the title, was unveiled and dedicated 
in New York on Thursday, Oct. 28th. There was 
an imposing military parade through the streets of 
the city and a brilliant naval pageant off Bedloe's 
Island, where the statue stands. There were pres- 
ent, participating in the ceremonies, President 
Cleveland and members of his cabinet, representa- 
tives of the army and navy of the United States, 
the governors of. several states, M. Auguste Fred- 
erick Bartholdi, the sculptor, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
Admiral Juares, Consul-General Albert Le Faivre, 
General Pellissier and other distinguished French- 
men. The services of dedication were participated 
in by General Schofield, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Senator William M. Evarts, 
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President Cleveland, Consul-General Le Faivre, 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and Bishop Potter. 

The history of the statue need not be gone 
over in detail at this time. It stands preeminent 
among the colossi of- the world, exceeding all 
others in size. It is made of repousse copper and 
is one hundred and fifty feet high. It is a draped 
female figure crowned by a diadem, holding a tablet 
close to the body in the left hand and a torch in the 
uplifted right hand. As we have remarked else- 
where, it is more of an architectural and engineer- 
ing achievement than a work of art. 

It is twenty years since M. Bartholdi first con- 
ceived this work, and the statue was completed in 
1883. It was paid for by popular subscriptions in 
France and presented to the United States as a gift 
from the French people. The cost was about 
$250,000. In 1877 Congress passed an act accept- 
ing the gift and setting apart Bedloe's Island, in 
New York harbor, as the place for its erection. 
The statue was formally delivered into the hands of 
the United States minister in France, July 4th, 1884, 
and in June, 1885, was brought over in a French 
war vessel and landed in New York. The work of 
finishing the pedestal and erecting the statue there- 
on was completed in October, 1886. The pedestal 
was constructed from designs by Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, the architect, and from an art point of view 
seems to be the most satisfactory part of the 
structure. The cost of the pedestal and of the erec- 
tion of the statue amounted to about $350,000, 
which sum was raised by popular subscriptions in 
this country, principally by the efforts of the New 

York World. 

» 

COLORED OR STAINED GLASS. 



The art of producing colored or stained glass 
has made rapid strides in America. Only a few 
years ago there was little if any original glass made 
in this country, and this, with imported material 
and transparent painting, formed the chief source 
of supply. To-day there are a great number of 
factories employed in the business, and all of them 
making excellent glass. With the exception of 
glass jewels, very little glass is imported. Our 
designers for both cathedral and dwelling-house 
glass work are patronized by the wealthy, and it is 
a promising sign that if this branch of art industry 
has become successful, ultimately the majority of 
our industries will bid defiance to the foreign pro- 
ducer. Good art work has had a greater effect 
on home productions than any tariff, and protection 
reaches its highest level when the best can be 
found at home. 

♦ 

A WESTERN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

The Western Reserve School of Design for 
Women, in Cleveland, Ohio, is a rapidly-growing 
institution. The course of study is elaborate and 
the aim of all instruction is to develop in the 
pupil individual artistic taste, rather than to pro- 
duce finished pictures. The results prove the wis- 
dom of the course followed by the principal whose 
efforts have been aided in every way by the com- 
mittee, and patrons of art in the Forest City which 



has so many artistic homes, and whose possibilities 
in art matters have scarcely been indicated. The 
School of Design adds to its course of instruction 
lectures on practical art applied to all departments 
of. work. The gentlemen who control and guide 
the work are practical, artistic men, and the ladies 
of Cleveland have given time and money without 
reserve to the work of establishing a school of art 
which shall be practical and utilize the material of 
that section, turning out fine work constructed on 
true art principles, finished with all the beauty of 
color and harmonious development possible to se- 
cure. The school at present occupies a suite of 
rooms in the City Hall building, but the work has 
outgrown its present limits and at no distant date 
the managers hope to erect a building suited to 
their growing work in the picturesque part of Cleve- 
land, known as East Cleveland, where the hills will 
form a background and the blue waters of Lake 
Erie spread unbroken before it toward the west. 



ART IN TEXAS. 



That art is making gigantic strides in this coun- 
try has of late been very evident. A recent marked 
indication of the fact is afforded in a letter which 
Mr. Sidney Dickinson, the art lecturer, has received 
from a gentleman on the Texas frontier who is 
desirous of introducing illustrated art lectures in 
that progressive state. We think it is too good for 
merely private perusal, and have persuaded Mr. 
Dickinson to allow us to make some extracts from 
it: " I want, " says the writer, with commendable 
particularity, "true art pictures, no mechanical 
movements, no moving boats, cars or soldiers, no 
funny pictures or jokes. I want handsome, sensa- 
tional, true-goods pictures. I want a complete set 
of statuary, ancient and modern, the handsome, 
noted, chief, celebrated and historical pieces, espe- 
cially the best statuary of female figures and groups, 
but nothing that art does not accept as proper. 
Especially, I want the famous, grand, historical 
pieces. Now, I could only name ten or twelve; 
here is where my want of learning and travel comes 
in. I would name the " Egyptian Sphinx, " 
" Colossus of Rhodes, " " Liberty Enlightening the 
World," (!) "Laocoon," "Venus of Milo," "Venus 
de Medici, " Powers' "Greek Slave, " etc. Now, 
will you please make me up a list of about one hun- 
dred pieces of works of statuary, the grand, inter- 
esting, sensational, famous ones that will draw? " 
Mr. Dickinson has replied as far as possible to 
these inquiries, and the growth of artistic culture 
in Texas and Arkansas is likely soon to take on 
new life. 



THE SEASON'S EXHIBITIONS. 

The twentieth annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society will be opened at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, New York, on the 31st 
of January, 1887, and will close on Saturday even- 
ing, February 26th. The new circular of the so- 
ciety is ready for delivery. For particulars address 
the secretary, Mr. Henry Farrar, No. 51 West 
Tenth street, New York. 

The exhibition of the Artists' Fund Society 
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will be held at the National Academy of Design, 
New York, in January. 

Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia, has charge 
of the department of fine arts, to be opened in Lon- 
don next spring in connection with the American 
exhibition. The art exhibition building, which will 
be erected for the purpose, will be thoroughly fire- 
proof. The exhibition will be opened on the sec- 
ond day of May, 1887, and closed on the 31st clay 
of October following. All works of art submitted 
for the exhibition will be passed upon by a commit- 
tee of selection, composed of artists, and those ac- 
cepted will probably be exhibited in New York be- 
fore they are forwarded to London. Circulars of 
information regarding the exhibition can be had by 
writing to Mr. Sartain. 

The regular fall exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries opens Nov. 22, and artists should fill 
up their schedules and send in their pictures to 
Messrs. Grady & McKeener, 719 Sixth avenue, 
New York, before the 17th of November. Oh Jan- 
uary 10th the Salmagundi Club opens its annual 
display at these galleries, following which there will 
be two important exhibits, one of American land- 
scape paintings and the other the Graves collection. 
In April the Prize Fund exhibit opens. 



ART INSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH. 



Free-hand drawing is not taught in the public 
schools of New Orleans and yet the Southern people 
have fine artistic perceptions which find expression 
in many practical ways. During the winter of T884 
and 1885 there was considerable interest manifested 
in practical art measures, and in December, 1885, 
an evening drawing class was formed for instruction 
in practical free-hand drawing. The class was 
crowded from the start, and soon assumed the pro- 
portions of a school. This work was started and 
maintained by the faculty of Tulane University and 
the teacher was secured from the Technological 



Institute, of Boston. The professor, being a young 
man, practical and enthusiastic, drew from his pupils 
good work very rapidly. The youngest pupil was 
fourteen years of age, and she proved one of the 
most active, receiving the first promotion for orig- 
inal design. The picturesque, quaint and artistic 
corners of the Crescent City seem to have devel- 
oped an unconscious art atmosphere, for surely 
there never was a class which made more rapid 
strides than this class of brave Southern girls, led 
as they were by the clear, comprehensive and prac- 
tical teachings of a professor whose careful training 
makes his instruction particularly adapted to create 
a true art sentiment which will be. well expressed in 

future work. 

* 

SPLENDID CARVINGS. 



Last month there was sold in London a fine 
carved oak interior of the Patriarch Church of the 
Ancient Carthusian Convent of Buxheim, in Bava- 
ria, formerly used by the nobles of Bavaria. It 
consisted of a choir fitted with thirty-one stalls. 
Richly carved figures and ornaments separated each 
stall, and above each was a niche which contained 
a holy figure, surrounded with pilasters, ornaments 
of fruits and angels' heads. The grand cornice was 
richly carved with garlands of fruit. There were 
seventeen figures of characters taken from the Old 
Testament, each figure being carved from a solid 
piece of oak three feet and six inches in height. 
The desks had the same fulness of carving in fig- 
ures, heads and friezes. The entrance and door 
were adorned with the original locks and hinges, 
and were incised with figures of angels surrounded 
by splendid Renaissance carvings. Above the door 
were three large figures of angels. The work 
represented over fifty years of labor by the Carthu- 
sian monks in the early 17th century, making it a 
great masterpiece and showing it to be full of the 
rarest ideas of the latter part of the Renaissance. 




